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Another point that is worthy of notice in connection with
oil lamps was recently raised by M. Guiselin,1 who has pointed
out that the light of an oil lamp was affected by the quantity
of oil in the reservoir. For example, after burning ten hours
some lamps containing about half a litre were found to be
giving only 70 per cent, of their candle-power when first lighted.
This can readily be understood when we recall the influence of
the level of oil on the capillary action of the wick. The user
would therefore do well to keep the lamps well filled up, and
it is scarcely necessary to add that the filling should be done
with care owing to the inflammable nature of the oil.
According to some figures given in Mr H. Fowler's well-
known paper on railway lighting,2 it would appear that under
the best conditions as much as 800 to 1000 c.p. hours can be
obtained per gallon of petroleum, llonasch, however, points out
that the figures usually quoted refer to the horizontal instead of
the mean spherical candle-power of such lamps, and advocates
that comparisons with other systems should be made on the
basis of providing a certain illumination over a given area.3
INCANDESCENT OlL LIGHTING.
The great advance secured by using the incandescent mantle
with coal-gas naturally suggested the application of the principle
of incandescence to liquid fuels. It was recognised that if a
liquid illuminant could be vaporised and mixed with air in the
correct proportions, it might be utilised to heat an incandescent
mantle to even greater brightness than that obtained from
ordinary town gas. One of the first attempts to use petroleum
in this way was that of Mr Arthur Kitson, which was described
in the paper before the Royal Society of Arts in 1903. A
paper on "The Illumination of Engineering Workshops/' read
by Mr J. E. Evered of the United Kingdom Lighting Trust before
the Manchester Association of Engineers on 25th January 1913,
contains some interesting information on the incandescent oil
systems.
The essential elements are the lamp, the oil reservoir, and the
tubing. The reservoir may either be connected immediately to
the "lamp, or may be some distance away and connected by
piping. It is filled one-third full of petroleum, and air is then
1 Ilium. Eng.<> London, vol. i., March 1908.
2  Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1906.
3  EleHrot. Zeitschr^ vol. xxxiiL, ISth July 1912, p. 738.